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ABSTRACT 
Research identified necessary ‘competencies of adult 


‘ ‘education administrators and-adult basic education (ABE) instructors, : 


utilizing a modification of the Delphi technique. An extensive list 
of competencies was developed from.a variety of Sources and grouped 
under six major areas for adult education administrators and four 
major areas for ABE instructors. From the extensive list, a group of 
16 adult education administrators from. throughout the State of Iowa 
participated in three rounds to select, by consensus, a final list of 


_ 167 administrative competencies. Concurrently, a group’ of 23 
/ administrators and ABE instructors participated in-three-rounds to. «~~ «=... 


select 136 ABE instructional competencies. The resulting’ competencies 
were (1) divided within each area by Knowledge competencies and skill 
competencies and by desired time of achieving each competency--either 
at the beginning of one's career in adult education or later in one's 


. career, and (2) ranked within each area in order of its importance to 


one's performance as administrator or instructor, the ranking being 
determined by the persons participating in the Delphi study. This 
paper describes and analyzes the process of selecting the | 
administrative and instructional competencies and presents and s 
discusses the results, implications, and recommendations of both 
lists. The two documents resulting from the study are appended and 


_are titled "Necessary Competencies for Adult Education 


Administrators" and "Necessary Competencies for Adult Basic’ Education 
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THE DETERMINATION OF NECESSARY COMPETENCIES OF. ADULT 
EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS . AND 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS | 


Although adult education programs have been conducted 
for many years, in, the ‘last 10 years there has been an ex- 
ponential rise in/the number of-programs being offered and. 


staff being amppoyed i eeueeva to this increase. In 1962, 


there was an estimated 25 million people AL EEGANS adult: educa~ 


s 


tion programs. In 1974, it was estimated that 31 million were 


’ attending classes. An additional 48 million indicated an 
"interest" in some kind of further learning in a study con- 


ducted by Cross, Valley and associates (1974, pp. 15-17). 


e 


on terreno BUI WATd trend is projected to continue’ for the remainder 


of this century. Thus, it is necessary that additional staff,’ 


be trained to both teach and administer adult education pro-— 


grams. 


People employed in adult education are most often placed 


because of their expertise in a specific vocational/avocational 


_ field and not necessarily because of their expertise in work- 
ing with and understanding adults. Thus, there is a lack of 
a fundamental education in adult education and, probably of 


| 
¥* nore erifical concern, ‘the lack of a sequential system of 


continuous learning for adult educators. 
In the past ten years there has evolved a substantial 
thrust in curriculum development in response to two long- 
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standing PROBLEMA: (1) how to select wner should be taught in 
an instructional) program and concentrate on the most important - YO 
tasks, and (2) Yow theory and practice stioud be related in’ 
an instructional setting. (Tyler, 1975, pp. ae re 
fied initially/as performance based education, and neve recently © 
termed Dapiauiahen leoasebedes based education or just competency 
based education (CBE), this approach to curriculum dove seqent 
places emphasis on behavioral objdetives, mastery learning, and 
testing for competence rather than narrowly farinad ideas of 
academic achievement based on sree liigetioe (type tests mers 
1975y ps 1). ‘ : 


Goncurrent with this move toward competency based edu- 


cation has heen the development of competency based adult 


Ze 
education (CBAE)./ Principally through féderal funding, ini- 
/ ; oA os 


at the. regional level and more recently through state | 
S, there. presently are‘a number of activities which | ; 
both competency based programs for ‘adult learners and 
ncy basda training and development for adult educators. 
These — factors, ae various dynamic saa 

‘this study and es was developed. The increasing :3 


full and part- ae adult educators has triggered the 


of continuing professional education sos hina speci- 


f designed for aMult,\educators. As more staff deve lop- 

grams are de eloped, the need to both evaluate these 
and provi a pragmatic, individualized instruction- 

"oac pbiip ed greater utilization of nonpeLekey based 


n. | This/ paper describes one such program, the Iowa 


. : 3. 
paalt Education Staff Development Program, and the evelopment 
eRe necessary competencies for adult education administrators 
and adult basic education teachers. A description of the pro- — 
gram and competency study is preceded with a brief overview 


* 
of competency based education (CBE) and competency based adult 


education (CBAE). 
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An Overview Of Gonpatenay Based Education 

In identifying a suitable definition for competency | 
based education, most studies provide a definition within the 
context of the phograik in which it was used. ‘A few, however, 
have sufficient breadth to encompass the essence of CBE. 
The Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education iden- 
tifies "competence" as follows: | | K 


Competence is the state or quality of being 
capable of adequate performance. Individuals 
are described as competent if they can meet: 
or surpass the prevailing standard of adequacy 
for a particular activity. While competence 
does not equate with excellence, it does imply 
a level of efficiency that has been judged to 
be sufficient for the purposes of the activity 
in question. (FIPSE, no date, p. 7). 


Meeth has also provided a frequently used definition 
of competence as "the minimum knowledge, skills, values and/ 
or attitudes a person can ‘be sertified to possess based on 
a set of criteria or level of expectation." (Meeth, 1974, 
p- 2) Houston and Howsam further clarified competency to in- 4 


dicate an emphasis on the ability to do - in contrast to 


the more traditional emphasis on the - ability to demonstrate -." 


(Houston and Howsam, 1972, p.°12) Finally, Trivett provides 


. , | : oo as 42 
\ both a definition of competence similar to Rest but also: 


| contrasts the term with "certification" < 


2 The meaning of competence, as has been shown, must 
be derived from an examination of the types of 
competencies a program requires. But,\ generally, 
competence is present when an individual can demon- 
strate skills and knowledge - or skills, knowledge, 
values, and at itudes - that are specified in some 
manner, This is in, gontrast to certification that 
the student has atténded or completed a course of 
study, meaning only’ that exposure to words about 
skill, knowledge, attitudes, or values has taken 
place a eee pt 10).. (Underlined word 

in italics) 


A competency based instructional program consists of 


icit statement of |“. 


. the following three components: (1) an ex 3 


the desired competencies td be mastered, (2)\a description and | 
specification of the procedures for assessing\the competencies, . 


and. (3) the development of alternative learning experiences 


which lead to the attainment of the desired — etencies. 
Generally, competency based programs usually hava the following 
characteristics, as identified by Schmieder, Mark nd Aldrich 
(L975 0 fs 35)'s | 
1. Focus is upon the individual learner. 

2. Emphasis is placed upon exit requirements with 
" | - considerable flexibility in entrance requirements. 
3. Achievement is held constant, with time having os 


the abiltty to be varied and flexible. 


4. It provides a systematic process for achieving 


competencies. 
x ; 5. It facilitates broad-based decision making. 


6. Heavy emphasis is on needs assessment, 


a, 
are 


a 


.not have competence unless one ¢an perform. Competence advo- 


7s “Multip e program options are necessary for 


every set of objectives, which requires, thus, oS OF 
the igor of making rational choices. 

8, Enables on inual evaluation feedback; the 
adjustment (feedback) cycle is a basic part 


of the program. 


9. It is responsive to the individual's talehts and 


abilities, i.e., descriptive rather than pre- 
a: ‘ 
s ° * = : , - £ 
criptive F J cp 


10. Programs are predominately field or occupationally 
oriented, 


ii, fhe assessment and evaluation process is used 


\ 


asa management tool in program MAnAGEMEHE 


It may be helpful to PELSELY identify the difference ; 


ery rem egress ~ we -~ 


between competency based education (CBE) and per formance 
based education (PBE). Although some programs. retain both 
competency and poe based education in \their title, 


7 


la as 1974, p. i theré appears to be in the literature 


es siketankive argument for distinguishing ,"cémpetency” and 


"performance". ‘As described by ‘Schmieder, "CBE is more 


comprehensive ie that it is generally concluded that one does as 


cates feel that the use of performance puts too much emphasis 


on overt behavior and excludes or downgrades the importance 
/ ‘ 


of ee and other foundations of competence." (Schmieder, 


Mark and ldrich, OG. 35) ae distinction is also supported 
by Houston Mae Dp. 25-26), Burns (1972, p. 39) and Kauichak | 
(1973, . 135). ’ ; \ 


6, 


Competency based instruction gained incentive from 
the movements toward individualized instruction, thd develop- 
ment of instruction through behavioral: objectives and the 
concept of mastery -learning. The initial CBE programs were , 
funded through the Education Professions Development Act of 
1971, with funding largely directed toward teacher education. 
A number of indyareit iad were funded to develop CBE teacher 

~ education programs. CBE programs have expanded well beyond 
this principal funding base, with Schmieder listing 44 naan 


rate activities in a 1975 national summary of CBE activities. 


Included in this list are the following activities germane ,, 


to adult and continuing education (pp. 45-46). — 


17 states have mandated the CBE approach as a 
new or alternative system for teacher education 

- eertification,- 15 -others~are considering similar-. 
action, 


Approximately 500 institutions of higher educa- 
tion have pilot programs, about 120 have large 
Operating programs, and 15 have institution- 
wide programs. 


Pilot programs exist for almost every conceiv- 
able category of education: adult education, 
teacher education, education media, library 

» personnel, nuclear radiology, dentistry, etc. 
37 out of 58 national professional associations 
surveyed in 1974 indicated involvement in compe- 
tency-based education program development. 


Competency-based examinations have become part }\ 
of the life process for several occupations 
and professions. 


The Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education supports projects which include a. 

large number of professions and are generally 
directed at the identification and formulation 

of competency objectives, assessment for master- 
ing of competencies, and the design and implementa- 
tion of learning processes which facilitate the 
attainment of specified competencies. 
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—HEW is supporting the development of alterna- 
tive approaches to staff development for adult 
educators in all 10 HEW regions, Two regions 
(II, III) havé concentrated on compétency-based 
education, others have focused on related 
approaches. 7 


There is a national clearinghouse for action re-._ 
search in CBE, at Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. ; 


the American Bar Association is sponsoring a study 
of the implication of the CBE movement for the 
training of lawyers and for education related 
court cases. 


The Educational Testing Service is developing 
and testing taxonomy and assessment instruments 
for identifying and evaluating competencies 
acquired in domestic and volunteer activities. 


The Antioch College administered University 
Without Walls Program provides external degree 
opportunities for thousands of students through 

a national network of colleges and universities. 
The Open University of The United Kingdom enrolls 
nearly 50,000 students from all walks of life and 
is the largest educational publisher in Britain. 


New York State has developed external degree pro- 
grams in the fields of nursing, business adminis- 
tration and the liberal arts. 

The Learning Resource Center in Syracuse, New 
York, has a goal of providing competency-based 


external degrees to 5,900 adults in the next 
several years. | 


Competency-Based Adult Education 


As reflected in the list of activities above, efforts ,, 
to develop sompatencysbased instructional opportunities for 
adult learners has principally been directed in two areas. 

The first has been the adult performance level (APL) project 
which identifed those competencies necessary to function ade- 


quately within our society and the national survey (the North- 
: 


ebeate ates" ee 


Pextoingnen devel Examination Program, providing 
seas 8 . overall assessment of an individual's ability to 

| portant basic adult functions, ACT will also be 
a : a subsequent second stage consistihg of a series 
a specialized subtests available to provide a more 
: assessment within each of the five APL knowledge 


Sora . (Division of Adult Education, USOE, 1976). 


tion at the University of Missouri-Kansas City. 


lv 


cutt study) to dévavntew the levels of performance based on : 
z these competencies (Northcutt, 1975). This initial study 
has now been expanded, with the American College Testing. 

| Program (ACT) in’Iowa City, Towa, establishing .the Adult 
‘a general 
perform im- 
developing 


of five more 


precise 


areas 


A second major competency-based thrust within adult 
education has been’the development of competency-based 
education programs for the training and development of adult 
educators. This research has principally been directed to- 
; , ward the training of adult basic education (ABE) teachers. 
Perhaps the one group having done the most extensive re- 


5 4, 
search is the Center for Resource-Development in Adult Educa- 


Mocker 


* conducted a study designed to identify, classify and rank the 
knowledges, behaviors, and attitudes appropriate for ABE 
teachers. The purpose of the study was to provide those 
working when ABE teachers a sinsearecaeian and ranking of 
isessadty ‘cenpabentiee for ABE teachers (Mocker, 1974). The 
initial study identified 291 competencies found to be needed 
by ABE teachers, This list was further refined. by studies 


being conducted in specific states, such as Iowa (Zinn, 1974). 


i. 
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The Center has now entered into a cooperative arrangement 
with the University of Texas APL Project for rie identifica- 
tion of competencies critical to ABE teachers using APL in- 
structional approaches, 

Similar studies identifying éonpatensies of ABE teach- 


ers have been conducted by Davison (1972), Fenn (1973), Miles \ 
\ 


and others (1976), Niemi and Davison (1971), and Smith (1971). \ 


\ 
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The competency models developed were similar to Mocker's model, 


" with each study identifying the specific knowledge, skill, 


understanding and attitude competencies for specific groups . 


{ 


Of ABE teachers, : 

Although .it is believed several, studies have been con- 
ducted or are being conducted, very iow additional CBAE studies 
have been subline: Mann and Burrichter identified compe- 
tencies for adult educators in general, in a study conducted 
in Florida (1976).. The study identified 11 key competencies 
and 77 sub-competencies in’ five categories: community rela- 
tions, instructional skills, understanding the learner, inter- 


personal relationships and ‘curriculum kndéwledge and planning. 


p . 


3 ‘The Development of Competencies for Adult Education Adminis-, 


trators and Adult Basic Education Instructors: The’Iowa Adult 


__, Education Staff Development Project 
eS 


Through the Iowa’ Adult Education Staff Development Pro- 
ject an extensive list of competencies for adult education 
administrators and a refinement of the existing lists for adult 


\ basic education teachers were completed. The Project was in- 


-itiated by Drake University's College for Continuing Education 


1} 


in response to a need to provide university level in-service 
staff development programs for adult educators throughout the 
state of Towa, 

Staff development of adult educators in Towa had,’ up 
until recent years, been conducted by local administrators who 
“recognized the need for such teainine, either as an orienta-. 


tion of new employees or, ina few instances, the providing» 


—_— 


of continuous professional training. With the funding pro- 
vided by the Adult Education Act, the Adult Education Section. 
of the’ Department of Public Instruction sought to develop state- 
wide training through projects which davaveued curricula and si 
‘instructional programs, principally in adult basic education. - 
Drake University's project proposed from the onset to 
contribute two important components to this staff aavelopnent ; 
effort - a, list of competencies for adult educators and a. 
career model based on these competencies. Initial research 
of the competency studies, listed above, emphasized the need 
to develop as specific 2 List*of competencies as Hawaibieices 
minimize a major weakness of many CBAE studies; namely, the 


target population often being too broad, e.g., the competency 


list ‘for adult educators conducted in Florida (Mann and Bur- 


richter). ‘ 
Therefore, the study was narrowed to two groups of 

adult educators; administrators in adult education and teachers 

in adult basic education, 


The need for a competency list for administrators in 


adult education was based on (1) extensive discussion with a 


1a 


Bet os ue Oe ‘ 
provide a framework upon which o 


ll. 


number of administrators wenEeDg to have some kind of overall 


etadeek or outline of necessary tvatning in management and 


administration; (2) the requirement of such a list for any 
professional group in arden ee develop viable objectives, in- 
structional stragegies and evaluation measures, and (3) an 
awareness that such a list and conceptual framework for adait 
education administrators has not been developed. 

The list for ABE teachers was considered necessary to 


er projects in Towa being 


conducted could develop specific Curricula and. training pro- 
grams based on various groups of competencies. With such a 


list: one’ ‘could be aware of those competencies met through the 


‘ various projects, and, also, be aware of the instructional 


- ow * 


programs yet needed to be developed. 
_ The. lists of competencies are based on two general. — 


goals for both adult education administrators and SERIES «> 


’ 


The general goals” “for administratots are (1) éanbevency. in;. 


ty! 


: vevestiby adult learning experiences and (2) competency th 


managing adult education PEGerenag for adult teachers. Gh 
competency inthe particular subject area(s) and (2) éompeteney:. 
in. teaching. adults. 

For the purpose of this study these four goals were ' 
further rating’ to clarify the yaneeal duripebenay areas for’ 


each goal. ‘These general competencies are: 


For Administrators . " # 
donparency in creating adult learning 
experiences ‘ 


e Pe scope and goal of adult education. 


oa? . es 7] 


, “ 
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e © Shy 
- understanding of planning, 
organizing, implementing and 
evaluating adult learning 
experiences, 


Competency in managing adult education 
programs 
- knowledge and beliefs in basic 
Management concepts 
- understanding of planning, 
organizing, implementing and 
evaluating programs 


For Instructors 


Competency in the subject area (s) 
- curriculum 


'.=< instructional process a 


Competency in teaching adults 
cope and goal of adult education ' 
-~ knowledge and understanding of the ~ 
adult learner and adult learning “- 
The specific lists of competencies were sovercct 
simultaneously through the use of the Delphi Technique, with 
some modification. The Delphi method refers toa procedure, 
initially developed by the Rand Corporation, that ineeives 
the repeated, or iterative, consulting with a number of in- 
formed Senet asking them to individually assess a specified 
set of statements. The responses of all participants are 
assembled and webarnied to each participant, inviting them to 
consider their individual response in light of ihe teeat re=, 
sponsas thus moving toward consensus by the group members. 
_ Revised estimates are re-circulated to the participants sage 
“further analysis and so on. 
| The procedure can vary considerably, bit its primary 
utility is’ that it produces a well-considered concensus of * 
the perceptions of a plurality of informed persons without 


‘ 4 
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» alee 


13s 
injecting the hias of lesdevahia influence, face-to-face 
confrontation, or group dynamics, Respondents as individuals 
are ex rere clarify their own thinking, and the Final 
decisions - according to the theory, at least - will tend to 
converge by narrowing the range of estimat@s_of responses. 
(See Hudson, 1974, and Judd, 1972, for further description 
and applications.) , 
é A "pure" use of Delphi method would have the informed 
persons develop the list of original statements oii which 
concensus is derived. In the study fcr both the identities. 
Hoa of competercies of adult education administrators and 
ABE teachers, the initial lists were davelonen ty the project 
coordinator from a variety of sources. The initial list of 
competencies for ABE teachers for this study was the list of 
‘291 competencies developed by Mocker (1974) and Zinn (1974). 
These lists were divided into four major catagories: Scope 
and Goal of Adult Education, Curriculum, ABE Learner and 
Instructional Precess. Within each of these catagories 
knowledge, skill and attitude competencies were given. . This 
same format was used in this study. | 
The initial list of competencies. for adult education +~— 
administrators was derived from a seneetss of sources. Unlike 
the list for ABE Instructors, which was solely from Mocker 
-and Zinn's list, no stich single listing existed. Principally, 
the administrator's list was derived from (1) the IDECC. System 
which was developed for Distributive Education in mafhagement 


and supervision (Carmichael, 1975), (2) the statements from 


gus » © AB 


a 


14, 
e and Goal of ‘Adult Educa- 
pextay journal articles 
ion and organizational 

F 1969; Hutchingson, 1971; 
1964; and Weimer, 1962), 


t was created which was used 


involved ih aie education in Iowa. Twenty-eight (28) ,. 


sudy - twelve ABE instruc- 


areas of adult education, and five facplty members in adult 


a] 


education, extension, curriculum 


education, and representing four univetsities in Iowa. Those 


ay 


participating in the determination of the competencies for 


nd ifistruction and community>. 


adult education administrators were the 16 administrators and 


ia aalaiacals 


Three rounds were schduetad ter both lists of competen- . 


| 


cies over a six month period (January. through June, 1976). 


In Round One the panel was given the initial. list prepared 


* 


by the project cpordinator. For each competency they were 


asked to indicate if the statement was acceptable, Thould be 


deleted, should be moved to another catagory within the POERE 


‘list, or should be ‘edited. Tf they indicated the seat ements 


should be edited they were asked then to write in the edited 


In AGRE ONY they were asked to in@iodte when the 


% 


. statement. 


i 


aes | 


L356 


a 


competency ghouls he achieved in the indjvidual's career in _ 
adult education, i aes prior rs entering into adult education, 
at the beginning of a person*s work in adult education, or at 
rg a later "intermediate" or "advanced" stage in the person's | | 
career. Finally, if: anyone of, the panel members had an addi- | | 
tional competency they waked to include within a particular : 
category, space was provided for them to write any additional | 
' > Md | competencies. . : 
= . : Round Two was oe tabulating the responses to. 
a 4 _ Round One, adding’ ‘all edited statements and additional com—. 


a 
petencies and returning this complete list and their own ~ 


a 
o o 


response. to. Round One to each panel Henee They were aaked’ 
eo a to review theit responses phe then indicate for oath statement | 
4" | if it‘°was acceptable or should ‘be “deleted.* . (It was aera by 
the panel that no. additional edited statements would be in- : 7 
eiided in. Round Two. ye ‘Also, they were’ agean asked ee. indicate 
co ie ‘each statement should be achieved at the ee level, the 
beginhing levél, or ata d@ater, intermediate or advanced ' 
‘ level in one's work an | adult, education. es a . 


4 we A ig 4 


Between Rourid Two and Round Three the advisory commit~ 


a 


‘ re -. _ tee to the project, who also comprised the sixteen. administra- , 
| “tors, and professors, in BHe panel, met and after reviewing the 7 
tabulation of Round ‘Two, “decided ta expedite the: process by xe 
having. a final list typed with all statements included that 


had at least fifty-one percent of the .panel ESE ESY the 


§ 
Vie - "ar ; 

A gtiranente hey also decided to have two. rather than four 7 
levels of achievement ‘- entry or “Seataniides and advanced, . 

« * 8 x i a nd ; ; : 

re & P i a 

- ‘ _ eat roe eS : - 4 

¢ (3 Wh oe a oo MOS is ae 17 ar v} 


> . 

& ~ a . 

, “ . ‘ ’ rel] 
- y . : 


16. 


betitua s and beliefs a out adult education were aoe sim- 


atagorized, as jit was the collective opinion of the 


mer ‘that attitudes _and beliefs, although having oe 


substa tive impact upo one's outlook and actions in adult 


education, should be viewed as more sustaining, continuous 


‘ id ha : . . . : 
cand everexpanding and not necessarily something that can be 


"learned" ‘At a given point in one's career. 
a % * thy 
From the responses to Round Three, a summary tabula- 


- tion was done, means (X) were determined, and the final list 
+ 


“of competencies yas prepared with each competency statement, 


- 


listed’ in order of impor tance as determined by the mean. 


i 


|. Participation by tHe panel, although not onespundred | 
percent for evéry round, was very good. For, the list of com- 


petencies for ABE ‘teachers, twenty-one of the twenty-eight 5 
a’ 


| membérs (75 percent) participated in all three rounds with 
the remaining five responding in one or two rounds. For ‘the 
t, * z ; 


list of competencies for adult education administrators the 


- 


- 


participation was similar,*with eleven of the sixteen (73 a 

: = ea 

. goercencl pactisleat pay in all three rounds, . , iii 
The competencies for adult education administrators are . 


grouped undgr six major cate¥éries: Scope and Goal of Adult 


” @ 
- \ : 
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‘16 adult education administrators and faculty members. - 


ay BS 
Education, Basic Management Concepts (i,e,, general managerial 
activities necessary to effectively communicate, delegate, 
create and establish a working environment that will facilitate 


optimal employee commitment and program delivery), and the 


“four basic managerial activities of Planning, Organizing, 


Implementing and Evaluating. . . . 
: ‘The knowledge and skill competencies ‘under each category ~ 
are further categories into competencies necessary at the en- . | 
try or baci anne stages of one's work in adult education ad- 
ministration and competencies necessary at advanced levels of | * 
administration. Within each of these levels the competencies 


are. “then listed in order of importance, as determined by tha ped 


ir 


7 


The panel members carefully reviewed the administrator's 


list, making a number of substantive edits on existing state- 


ments and also adding at least ten additional statements. It 


should be emphasized that both the’statements in the list and ~ . 


e 


added statements interchangeably used, the phrases "mapager" | 


“ and "management", "administrator" and: "administration", and 


"supervisor" and "supervision" with all having similar in- 
\ 
terpregations, i,@., this ts= the person\ or these are the sobivitie 
4 


having the responsibility. for getéing programs and activities 


done through subordinates. 


# 


% 
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‘As stated above, the source of the competencies for 


Adult Basic Education Teachers was from an earlier study by 


9 


Mocker and Zinn, - The 136 competencies in this study were 


those from Zinn's study that were above the mean within each 


‘ 


group (Zinn, pe Sas bee kieran: iasiile under four major head- 


ings: Scope and Goal: of Adult “gdunatdons Curriculum, ABE 

Sean and Instructional Provesa,” Like ‘the competency list 
for adult education suipinluaeeas the knowledge and skill 
competencies under each of these frajor headings are further 


CStayeEtene into competencies necessary at the entry or Begs nnn 


jeveta of adult basic PARE ELOn phstayersen 8 competencies 


‘at advanced levels of instruction. With such a categorization 


a 


providers of ABE training and development ars develop auprapeiate’ 
instructional modules for beginning and experienced ABE peau ae 


ers. . : : . Pete .* 4 


In considering the use of these lists.it shawl Be neked 

that this Met was developed by a group of adult educators in 

one midwestern state principally Hor the employees: (adult educa- 
tion adinindstrators. and ABE teachers) they are working, with’ 

The. list is believed to be an excellent petensnee for anyone - 
developing in-service training and staff development for ABE 
adult education administrators sidrecacters. It would. still : 

be necessary, however, that this list be reviewed by a Pes 
sentation of the people receiving the training in order to /_ 


determine if it would be valid for themselves. . 
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Based Education and 


This Study, ’ 
It is important to briefly note both the strengths and. 


‘weaknesses of competency based education as these strengths 

and weaknesses also are evident in this study. pepinos the 

most singularly dignitioant strength of CBE is its potential 

for breaking down the traditional division between the employ- 

Le ers of adult educators and the centers for training these 

| t - garetoess CBE's emphasis on field or occupationally centered 
instruction substantively contributes. bee desirable trend 
for educators to be prepared to deal effectively with the 
critical learning needs of adults, aitelbner the trainers of 
adult educators to more effectively seewids such competence 
and expertise. . a 

‘A . There are also weatsieeaes inherent in the competency 

te based approach to instruction. Competency based education, 

and more particularly, competency based adult education, may 


prove so difficult in practice that its accomplishments may 
fall far short of its promises: CBE's and CBAE$s major short- — | 
comings to date appear to be de a and fragmentation | 
resulting from attempting to do ‘too much with Limited resources, ~— 


adapting too eclectic an approach and making too narrow an in- 


terpretation of CBE. Very little research has been conducted 
in CBE. The. research base regarding the relationship between | 
teaching and learning is relatively OnRYe Ry and shat is now | 
‘hee génerally not been synthesized or used asa basis for pro-’ 


« gram development. Also, the evaluation problem is perceived 
® ‘ & 


. ~ 
f ‘ a 


“} 


* 


saree 
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‘by some to be a major concern of the CBE approach, 


of particular note to adult educators considering the 
CBE aScuatieeh: is that competency based education raises the 
philosophic debate between the behaviorist and the humanist, 
The latter fear the trivial "laundry list" ot: conpatancien 


“may "preclude. the goanche ‘for other ‘types of competencies ‘that 


: defy precise measurement. However, the National Field Task 


Porce on the Improvement. and Reform of American RenGaEton 


~ 


believes that CBE, in fact, ‘may be a visbte means for such 4 


‘competencies being sensitive to humanistic responsibilities _ 


(As stated in Schmieder andvothers, pp. 57-58). 
- - * o - 


Performance based programs can.promote the most 
rigorous questioning of goals. James Hoetker, 

for example, introduces to his cdllegues in the 
‘Liberal arts and sciénces the kinds of legitimate 
questions which performance based: programs pose: 
‘What are the preferences, responses, past-times, 
expenditures, companionships, activities t ‘ 
distinguish the liberally educated man or woman 
from those who have not had this advantage?' He 
inquires further, 'Whiich of the behaviors of the. , 
liberally educated man do we actively discourage : 
our students from exhibiting? Which of the be- 
haviors of the uneducated man do we ‘reward our | 
students for exhibiting?' . ; . . | 


Once the faculty member Beeiow@ ts define success- 

fully the things a liberally educated man does that 

are not done’ by the. uneducated, he or she can then 3 

consider whether ‘the work which students undertake : 
‘in his or her field contributes to a truly liberal 

education, one’which, in William Arrowsmith's words, 

"liberates because it sets us free to become ourselves, — . | 

to realize ourselves; it frees us; to learn, slowly 

and painfully perhaps, our "limitations and our powers, 

and‘ to recognize our real modilities, undeafened by 

the overuhelning 5 Muzak of the social and political 7 

enterprise. _ — pg 


Pom 3  & ae 


Tt dpauitd be emphasized that this study like all known 
“eonpebency lists in adult education, have accomplished only 
one: of ‘the’ three basic requirements of a complete competency 
eo, . based educational program,,i.e., the identification of terminal - 
YY ; 
a competencies of dault, educators. Yet to be developed, in 
order to be fully operational, ava-the-instruetionai strategies 
“OF enabling activities for each of these competencies and the 
: . ; assessment techniques to determine the level of accomplish- 
ment. Both of these activities are perhaps the most encom- 
passing in time, éenchross and funds and why further develop- 
; . 


ment has not been dble to be effectively implemented. It is 


ete , ¥Felatively easy to develop lists of competencies but very 


time consuming: and expensive to devefop the training aid evalua 
tien packages baseii on these comfipetencies. | 
Yet, these lists can b@ highly useful d valuable tools 
| rection, and one” 
not extensively described by proponants of CBE, is the use of 2 
these lists as an individual diagnostic instrument ‘or shewk= \ 
list for adult learners. In this approach a form is develop- : 
‘ed enabling individuals to take a self-assessment based—on——-____ 
it 7 ; the listed competencies with a current "status assessment" 
tp of both personal and professional goals. This is being used 


in some courses in‘adult education and the numbers are in- 


creasing, It is the basic approach used by Knowles in his 


text on self-directed’ learning (Knowles, 1975). 


22% 

Such a use of competency lists has proven’ quite valuable 
in that it enables individuals to develop an én-godag assess- 
ment process and facilitate their determining individualized 
instructional strategies to accomplish desired objectives. 

To be used in this manner necessitates as, specific a list as 
possible for a given clientele, as in this case adult educa- ‘ 
tion administrators and ABE teachers. Indeed, portions of 

the lists in this study have already been used in a course on 
"The Adult Learner. A list was developed and each person _ 
was asked to take a self-assessment, indicating those compe- 


= 


tencies of high importance Bag preneary at a low con of. 


« 


accomplishment, "Contracts" ‘were then developed; base@d on 


the competencies: PLP Gveds in which the persons identified 


” 


specific. activities they would be Sheuaea in for the Bunsen 
of the ecigar ate was found to be an engaging, fulfilling 
-and personally and professionally rewarding experience for 


most of the students. -° 


Summary : | | * 
f Competency based education (CBE) and competency based . 
adult education (CBAE) is still at an infant stage in both 
' its potential and development. Constraints against any Shhe 
ShaneAyS advancement would include the lack of a wong a- 


wareness of CBE by those Proviaiig Aratnshg for adult educa-= od 


tors wildly stags necessary funding for the ‘development of. com— 
- etencies and the related instructiénal programs. To date, 
* 


competency based programs in a education. ‘have either been 


, 
» # 


 : a a ae ee, 


ee 
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limited to a specific group of adult educators (e.g., ABE. ~ 
cesahuvayy or the whole Spectrum of adult educators. This 
study expanded upon the existing lists of competencies for 
ABE teachers by identifying those compecencies necessary at 
the initial and advanced levels of instruction. In addition) 
a new list for adult education dist eteatons was developed, 


with a deliniation between competencies necessary at the 


_ beginning and advanced levels in one's career in adult educa- 
¥ 


tion administration, It is hoped that further attention can 
be given to developing instructional and assessment components 


1 


based on these competencies, However, the lists can be used 
tuiadiareigws an effective tool for adult educators to con— 
duct a personal and professional self-assessment of one's 

current knowledge, skill, attitudes and beliefs fn the admin- |. 


istration of adult education and instruction in adult basic 


education. 


», 
~ 
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NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 


a 
3 ‘ by ; 4 ae > ; ; ‘ 
: Douglas H;’ Smith Ph.D. : 
Associate Dear, Coltege for Continuing Education _ | 
and Coordinator, Iowa Adult Education Staff Development Project | 
Drake University 
Des Moines, Iowa ~ 
ee . ’ 
ik \ ‘ ; 
\ 
This is a list of 167 competencies considered necessary for administration 7 


of \adult education programs.. It was developed as one of the major efforts © ~~ 
of the Drake University Iowa Adult Education Staff Development Project, a 
309 program funded by the’ Adult Education Section of the Iowa Department of 
‘Public Instruction. The competencies are grouped under six major headings: 
mene CONE~aNG~GOa to F--Adul t--Education,.Basic.Management..Concepts..:Planning,.. 
‘Organizing, Implementing and Evaluating. The specific competencies in. eac 
of these headings are divided by knowledge, skills, and attitudes or beliefs... 
Knowledge and skill ‘competencies are further divided into competencies neces- 
‘ormtinerremrmnninctmsio ne SALY--At..the..entry_or beginning. levels of adult education administration and. — 


competencies necessary at intermediate or advanced levels of administration." * 
Finally, within each-of these levels the competencies are ranked in order of -. 
importance, as determined by 16 adult education administrators tn Iowa, through 
. the use of the Delphi technique in establishing item rankings. The-rankings ~ 
were determined by selecting a number on a scale of 1 (little importance ‘to 
administrators) to 5 (very. important to administrators) for each competency, 
The mean (X) of these ranks are listed in parenthesis after each knowledge — 
and skill competency. © os ey" af 


For further information regarding the Iowa Adult Education Staff Developmennt , 
Project, this study, or a similar competency study for adult basic education 4 
teachers, contact Dr. Douglas H. Smith, College for Continuing Education, 
Drake University, 2700 University, Des Moines, Iowa 50311. °° | 
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t . NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION: ADMINISTRATORS 


_ 


Ve, SCOPE AND GOAL OF ADULT EDUCATION 
fed " 


! > Knowledge Competencies 2 infnfstrator Shout ha At the beginning of her/his 
Pe ea xy ob, an adult education administrator should have knowledge ats. 

i a ae theory and practice of program development. (4.27) 

ok 1.1.2.1. ‘the theory and practice of teaching in adult education. (4.18) 

| 7 4 1.1.2.2, the philosophical bases and. issues of adult education. (4.18) 

‘ " | Te deds? agencies and institutions found in the COMMUTES (4.00) 

a . & 1.1.4. the financing of adult education. (3. 91) - 

- 1.1.5:1. “gootel stiucturs and characteristics of the community. (3.81) | 
a. 1.1.5.2. the cémminity development approach to adult education. (3.81) 

> _ 1.1,5.3%. , the nature of the literacy problem in the U.S. (3.81) 


1:1.6.1. recruiting the adult as.a learner. (3. 72) 
1.7.6.2. new developments. and recent recommendations in adult education. (3.72). 
Wig institutional arrangements of adult education. . (3. 54) 


»,. Knowledge “Com etencies - Intermediate Rivaneed Levels Later i her/his’ 
+ Job, an adult education administrator shou ave nowledge of:. 


Tides le the nature of adult education fegistation.. (4. 36). - # - ia 
ee ie Fe _the historical -Structure.and background. of adult. education, (4,27)... 
‘7.2.3. the historic and contenpoybry, approaches. to literacy. (3.64) - 

me 2.4. the emergence, of. adult education as. a_marginal. in: nstitution. _ G 36). 


« Skill Com stenetas: - Entry/Be innin Layers At ‘the beginning of nen 
ob, an adult education: administrator should be able to: 


oo. “interpret the adult program to¥other teachers and the community. (4.54) 


Wels apply the concept of continuing education to MERea NEES ay 
professional competence. (4.18) 


‘: YR: explain the difference between feachind children and: teaching 
— adults. (4. 18) 
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"NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS a 
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aa F SCOPE AND GOAL OF ADULT: EDGED (cont. ) 


i 1.3.3.1. use .the ser ices tof state and local sancti responsible for 


: ~ ' 4: 


Skill Competencies - Intermediate/Advanced Levels Later in her/his 1005 
. an- adult education administrator shou e able to: ; sae 


- 1.4.4. ‘analyze and foternvet cr intent of enabling Se 


oy pratt the goals-of general education.” Fe? alae 


a 4. Se 1. identify the philosophic base of adult nition 0 and interpret. 


adult educa jon. (4.09) . 
153:3,2; use the techniques gf- public relations. (4.09) . es, 


Teds dade “identi fy the problens and principles of Bom Stra toy in adult 
ae education. (4.0 9) Ye 


2 organize anid use the services of: ToeaT” advisory committees, (3. 72) 


1.3.5. . explain the ‘processes involved in group or communi ty change. (3. 18) 


1.4.1. analyze “and interpret. national, state and local objectives of 
adult, education. (4.79 9) 


a 


1.4.2. ", \niterpret the: structure of the community. (a. ay 


1.4.3, ident fy the current _issues in adult education. (4.63) 


adult education. - (4.4 


“T.4,82" vse? ‘information eae Journals, organi ations and 


associations. 


Lai interpret; evaluate, use, “plan and conduct. pertinent fesearch in 


adult education. (3.9 0), bh ey 


, 2 . 
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1.4.6.2. interpret the foundations of adult education. (3.90) oe 


oy 


1.4.8. explain ‘the similarities: and. ‘differences ‘between general and = 
ee ~ vocational education. (3.63) . ¢. ed ‘nS 
1.4.9, identify similarities and “AVF ferences between two or more educa- 
tional philosophies. (3; 45) 
. 


‘its various aspects in American society. (3.36 


7 1,4.10.2. explain the theories which relate to ‘the andragogical r model». (3.36). 
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ne 2 1. SCOPE AND GOAL OF ADULT EDUCATION (cont. ) *f 


“. . YS. Beliefs and Attitudes on the Scope and Goal of Adult Education. The adult 
_ -\ » education administrator should have (the beliefs and attitudes in this 


2 study were ‘hot ranked): 

15.1. confidence in her/his ability as an administrator. 
145.2. a strong commitment to adult education. . a ites, Fp 
o ae Foe he: commitment for cont{nuous learning. 


“1.5.4. beliefs that- innovation and experimentation are necessary and 


ee - desirable for the growth of adult education. 
1,5.5. beliefs in a responsive’ and responsible citizenry. 3 
y ‘15.6 *-accepted a system. of values. about adult education. | : = 
t 1.5.7. desires to be a respons ible leader of. her/his profession, 
* Rae? ~ shoutd accept ‘responsibility for personal behaviors that affect :'s 
ee a ats the health of others. a a Be 
” 


" BASIC NANAGEMENT CONCEPTS : 


: 2.2. "Knowledge coatenciens - _Entry/Seatnning Levels At the beatratig of. Seta ' 
Job, an adult ; education administrator s oul have knowl edge- of 


be 
i 


2 As 1. how to read nenorandums and reports. (4. 54) 


PGT -U-RCRPTTENTEE BREE [C38]—————— 


ae Pe i how to use written ‘communications in babe reports: and corres-- Ss * 
__ pondence. (4, 45) ‘ 
Oa undarstandtio ‘at nai pennant ‘wee eT new rangi oiiee 
» ‘<  adjust.to their jobs, seeing that they are trained for the job . 
- and that they become acquainted with fellow employees . (4.45) 


~ 


. 2,75 2:3; . how to motivate others for best performance. (4. 45) 


2.1.3.1. how to communicate with others’ in order’ to motivate chest rs work 
' _ willingly. 44. 36) , 


2.1.3.2. understanding that to.control grievances within the nedetaes 


eee should be given timely Tefornation SeneEng policies 
and prouedilres. bi 36) i 


33 
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- nessa COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS * 


age 2. BASIC MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS (cont) OF ce be: 
: 2.1.4.1... how geese through people. by peacttping effective numa a 
_*y relations. - (4. 27) , i 3s 
ee aS 2.1.4.2. - employee ‘morale as. a primary: responsibility of administrators. (4.27) 
. et . + ty - é 5 


pores how to adapt. ‘ideas to ‘improve performance. (4. 18), 
‘ 88 BAB 2 how to develop and maintain a pleasant working environment. (4.18) O 7 


. 2.1.6. the evidences of poor morale - high cateonnet turnover, numerous . 2 
ie Pe grievances, increased absenteeism aie Japelnesss restriction of KS Re? 
’ ap + output. (4.00) — . -~ gy ie tae se 


os Zl 2. 1. 1. proposal writing recedes (3. 63) 


- 2,9." Ynowledge Competencies - intarwediata/ Avance’ Levels Later ‘in hetivis | _ 
"Job, an-adu t education administrator shou ave knowledge of; ; 


(io items in this group) 


, ; 
i+ - t 
, ay 


bane 2:3. Skill: Com etencies - Entry/Beginning: Levels At the begining of her/his 
ci. © « Job; an adult education adninistrator should be able to: 


# btaiae Nareicapias eae “te 


ee oe % 2.3.1.1. adjust ‘to change. (5. i erate a eae ~ ae 

: i se 8 2.3.1.2. understand one! S self. (5. 00) | ‘ ee a | os a oui . 

roe ) 2.3.2. “walk clearly and pleasantly, conveying spirit ane annus THs (463) 

: ie o 2.3.5. , enerate. enthusiasm toviards people. (4. 36). me . 
eet See select the right person to: do a job, giving | clear direction i and 4 
cay = seeing that the job is. properly’ gene carried out: (4. 27) | ae 
‘arn iainiale ays convey direct tons~and “instructtons-elearly=to eaptayeess (8:27) — samcnaass 
a 2.3.4.3, demonstrate. initiative and creativity. (4 27) ae 
+ - 2.3.4.4, plan and organize work, (4, ary 

7 te ; ; a develop and maintatn harmonious. relationships among cnployees. G. 1) 

i 2.3.5.2. develop’ personality traits © necessary for successful job perfor- ae 
it re “mance. (4.18) on: he 
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2. BASIC a ie aca ‘aad 


rs 
# 


ois pe et 
- 48 nt eg ene 
Py se - 
# 
-_— 


- 2.3.6.1. write informative and effective correspondence. (4.09) fe ‘as 


> 2.3.6.2. conduct periodic emptoyee meetings to promote ie highest . . 
aoe .. possible group effort and spirit. (4.09)° = 


gt Ree RS ce Se determine Fesponsibilities.of employees. (3. 90) gt Es 


Aes «ig "2.4 Skill Conipetenctes “ Intermedi ate/Advanced ‘Levels Later: ‘in her/his: ae 
ae , ‘7 an adult educat ona ministrator should be able to: . 
iy 2.4.1... work cooperatively with fellow employees, ‘supervisors a. namgge- 
Hehe ment and be aware of their. needs and: motivations. (4.72): 


7 a a interpret manadgement' 2" policies to ‘employer and employee! s pro- | ; 
-.' -  blems to management. (4.63) 


| ‘5 d i mr oty 


25453 “interview employees regarding corrections and grievances. (4.48), 
fad .* i 4.4. | establish indi vidual ized staff <davetonusnt: plans for staff. (4.36) 


wee 4 ie compile several reports into a composite repr) statement or i, 
presentation for Management, » (4.00 ; 

' : 

“Beliefs and Attitudes on the Basic Management estes ts of Adult Education. cael 


The adult education administrator sale} have’ (the bel efs and: a les 
in this Study were not” ranked): a id 
Loe res feelings ‘that the ethene administrator must: be a Jeader whose ; 
ee Job is to achieve results through: other people. 
2.830 baliets that by Tisten tag "witha $e SnSTETe "ear one tan"orteN—— 
r os discover true sources of COMERS: or grievances among. personel. 
“s. "9,5.3.. beliefs that communication must be a ‘two-way process between ah airs 
oa roe re es 
‘ a yo 
Oa ie 2.5.4. beliefs that. communications between the. Nahe denaytnents: and ° i 
a re a - divisions will: result in a ‘more efficient: SpaEAE TON with mutual 
| ie ~~ = benefits to all. ; > oa 3 
Fo — ae beliefs that’ employee. morale is a primary concern of administrators. ae 


oe 6: a realization that employee morale is influenced by the adminis 
3 Pg trator's atti tu ; 


ine ee iggy 
aera 

e. * 3a 
ae 2.5.9. 


2. 5.10. 
ig 25.11% 
ne 
et RGN 


it 


ty pct PRA. 
‘4 . ‘aes 
oe 
a Be 


2.5.16. 


3 2 ee 


"2.5.19. 


achieving results, . 


an awareness that an employee must stent and adjust to changes. 


‘an awareness that properly kept personnel records can create . «& a 


arene to accept and put into pee the planned policies . 


activities which will ba at personal , and cs iiahaala develop- ; | 
beliefs that “ack spatives should "be made’ to fer her oF hs 
-efforts are- really appreciated. 


beliefs that einloyees ‘should have’ a part in plahatiig those 
things which affect their working conditions. . 


sn Bee Te bii8 fs..tha t.ther ¢should.be_a_const 


oR Blt realization t that : conditions. should t be eueh that doris proves 
Pilea social Sa as "wel 1 as aim means to. aes 
‘a. livelihoo 


-an administrator's or supervisor's position may not be weakened 
‘by other administrators dealing directly with employees me matters: 


- job vacancies. . t p 


is. 4 
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“pat ss 


5 uh, 
can attitude that leadership concentrates” on effective relation- | 


ships with others, but is oriented pawns Sigh progress and . 


belief ‘iiak an adatnistrator should. set an example: < of ae 5 ‘ 


.@ werk habits and character that employees can emulate.” 


beliefs that good human relations build good, public relations. : E 


good sane relations and increase morale. 


beliefs that creativity among personnel should: be- rewarded: 


and proceulras of management. oe 
beliefs ‘that one should join and nartivioster in meetings and ° 


ment. . 


ant.and_intelligent.e 
on the, part.of administrators to be sina 2 in every- 
policy and every practice. ; 


the belief that itnes of authority: should be followed so that - 


that are logically in the administrator’ s domain. — at 


beliefs ‘that management must be continuously aware of promotional 
and ‘transfer pone among personnel | In successful ly FilTing 


ie a ee 


* f f " 
] de » “ & 
‘ i 
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foo gay Baste MANAGEMENT CONCEPTS (cont. ) 
| he’ 2.5.21. beliefs that established methods should be constantly questioned — ; 
a ae and new ideas incorporated to improve service. cw ' 
’ ae “eo ‘ 
— 2.5.22. recognize it {s necessary to take: certain risks tn order to 
‘ _ improve operations and increase enrollment. ee. , 4h 
2525," the realization that i mprale is farueneea Kt the structure 
. (of staffing. . 
‘ oe : 2.5.24, beliefs that piloyene should play a major role in program planning. 


ee rae 


‘3, PLANNING 


oo &: | 3.1. ~ knowledge dsnnotenctas - Entry/Beginning Levels - At the beginning of- his/~ . SER 
wage” Paeo er sie » an adult education administrator should have Rnowledae of: - 


7 re i el how to determine the goals of a department: or area. (4. 63) 
ee ot re ‘how to establish Brag aUn>s. to acco plish goals. (4.54), | 
CS . és 3.1.33 ‘ how to develop. a budget, (4. 09) . a7 a i. oer 
me 7 2 ; BAA . local and national factors such as ‘governmental decisions and 4 


employment trends which influence one's planning. (3.54) 


. 3.1.5. how -to contribute to the definition and development of the in- 
: - Structional program of the school. (3.45). _ 
EP ie 3. ‘es Knowledge Competencies. - Intermediate Advanced Levels’ taten in her/his ; 
cspmitteurstamannmmdoDs, an adult education administrator shoulc have nowl edge 1 — 


ae i how to determine priorities. ° (4.90) a 


3.2.2, | how. to plan for the future from current operations data. (! (4. 54) ca. 
zoos...” 3,2.3:1. the intangibles, such as human relations ‘factors, long-run economic 
i oe Sis. % factors and ‘innovations which may influence program planning. (4.45) 


3.2.3.2: how to ‘analyze long- range needs for the fefferings of the adul te 

ee oe 7 education program. (4.45) 

aa: g 3.2.3.3. the procedures for analyzing, interpreting. ai ee Present ~ 
wie . and nage progres. in planning FURHNS, PrOGhaNs, (4.45) 
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3.2.3.4, 
oe 6 | 9.2.4. 


ie iv 2? 3.2.5. 


3.304. 


3.3.4.2. 


— 


an 3.3.5. 


" 
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3. PLANNING (cont. ) a 7 , 
how to establish standards for a department or area. (4.45) 


the relationship of each special ty to the se of the saeal 
or. college and the client's organization. (4.09) 


“how to select and sequence “student performance objectives for - 
_ acourse. (3,90 


employer discriminatton"tn business and Toauategs’ (3, 09). 


} petencies - Entry/Be inning Levels At the beginning of her/his, - 


ult e ucation adm nistrator should be able to: 


- apply understanding. of goals: and -dlcckives to estab ishtay: “gen= ° 
eral goals. and operational objectives. (4. 27) 


evaluate existing materials and resources to meet the needs: of 
a given clientele. (4, 00). 


’ plah an operation budget proposal for ealaviee: supplies, services 


and instructional materials. (3.90 


develop and/or modify ; course of study to meet. une needs of a 
given clientele. (3.8 ; 


demonstrate ability to work with ‘business and industry. (3,81) 


‘determine educational needs and goals of a given clientele. a ie 


eemernnte Di 2B ane 88t 10 writing ge neral. objectives for courses and programs. (3,63). 


a 3.4. Skill Competencies - Intermediate/Advanced Levels Later in her/his job, 
hoc a. 3 an adult ‘education administrator should be able. tos. 
er ee 


. io a 
Pe Be 
et ee ae 
pe a). Eg eeAs 
ete” oy. Bae 


~ oom hy 


~ demonstrate “ability to” establish “community “‘Tinkages. —: $3) 
establish start development activities for instructional staff. (4, 45) 


assist in. he identification of the educational philosophy and 


objectives for the school. (4.36) ' 


agape existing community survey materials | to local ieeds.” (4. 27) | 


prepare a age budget proposal for new V equipnent (4. 27) ae es i 


\ A 
\ i xe =< 
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3.4.5. 


es 


“SE, 


3.5.5. 


3.5.6. 


- 


3.4.4.3, 


3.4.4.4. “orient the advisory: committee members to their role yn¢ Aineiioncts: 27) | 


3.4.5.1. . anticipate changes in adult habits, changes in local harket ae 


3.4.5.2, 


3.4.6.1. 
3.4.6.2. 


5. Beljefs and Attitudes on the Planning of Adult Education. The adult educa- — ae 
tion administrator s ould have | the be efs and attitudes in this study were a 


not ranked): 
memmeFUELTE PT AMIE NG eeeementonenensenmnatnsneieten 
~ confidence in servis, sities: 
; baliets in the “importance Df ¢ mean anniey necinte ‘personal — 
. activities as this will be extended to planning program activities. 
3.5.4. 


' beliefs in the importance of functional Beers ‘as bei ‘a planning ° 


College for Continuing Education : 
Drake University ' . Pidaee ty 
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3. PLANNING Aponte) 


identify the role and function of sdy ison committee and establish 
the criteria for selection of the advisory committee members, (4. 2 


identify the competencies needed for an occupation, a and revise . 
frequently as needs identified by industry change. (4.00) | 


tions, etc., that will demand changes in a: budgeting. 
personnel , scheduling, etc. (4.18) 


select and analyze pertinent factors from -a re or weit | 
report. (4.18) “p ~ 


identify sources of job Pre re and job analysis. (3. 90) 


interpret consumer demand as it applies to the learfi g resources © 
that are available. (3.90) ; i 


4 


| - 

et 

identify and interpret demographic dats to. sSienine the social, ‘|: 
economic ard thanpower needs, in the local and state labor market. (3172) 


, state and national noeiat” 
nds for both-current and 


Son gab ele Sapna ac Ske ena cingicy Sets gh ae Reynosa 


beliefs in the need to be aware o 
economic and educational actions and 


rennet an idea into a functional 
educational learning experi : . 


coneidenss in her/his ability to assist individuals and groups | 


in planning educational expenses, 
it 


guide and means of controll ing expenses. 


desires to involve appropriate rapresentatives in an advisory 
role to plan, promote and evaluate ea laaiey 


Che Saco 


ee or ee 


es at . p 4 d 
tye de ‘ — * 7 * ge oe 
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3. ‘PLANNING (cont. ) 
io |, ee beliefs in the tanartende of developing goals ee which functional. 
ee” ae Ob ISCh INES can be carried out. 


3.5.9. an awareness of the importance of scutes as a means of informing ie 
others of the ultimate accomp]tshments of a program. - ae 


3.5.9. an awareness that in gauging the efficiency of the staff, it 


; is best.to establish standards of performance of employees o>, 53 
i, performing various job duties. ' 3 3 
~ 3.5.10. an awareness of the utilization of functional objectives as a - 
m3 means to direct and evaluate the performance of employees. ~ 
vv i oe BB beliefs in the importance of careful scheduling and organization... .___.. 


of workloads to help maintain high emp} oyee morale and york pers . «x» +> 
formed Becorathg to schedule. 4 
a we a Bea mare ee atl ar a €e ee the, OES ee 


4 ORGANIZING 


pee aero ars elena secant jst 


. Knowledge Geupatenedes - Entry/Beginning Levels ‘as beginning ‘of her/his ‘ 3 


ce job, an adult education administrator should have kno ledge of: 
; ; i 
oe 4. Lele}, how to organize and scheduil resources (iye., cautions and supplies) | 
~~ to have maximum utilization. (4.09) / cae | “ 
Halely2 hie ways to take job ortentation for staff and ihstructors friendly, ; eS 
skillful and paeauaye (4.09) a 


....hoWsbo_provide..i pformation about prograis. which wile cen etre - ‘ 


‘and interest norman 


interviewing ‘potential employees , abeaditthe all necessary data 
__and offering them information concerning the collegé.- its — 
operations and policies. (3,31)-- re Ga 


ew 


‘ 4.1.3.2. how to determine group and individual learning experiences ‘based : 
ie Sa - on "individual differences of adults., (3.81) 


how to ag an inventory cantvols came for cquipnent and - supplies. 


. 
» 


how to plana maintenance and. repair system “for equipment and 
supplies.. (3,38). a 


“" the qualifications. of the Soa w alia: new 
"employees esters and MISE SaE>  @, 63) . 


see atinwe' epteh ae ae thy oak ade ee oS: 
3 7 4 


2 et ages 
Ps 
2 ie, 4 
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eae Sek ‘ORGANIZING (cont) , 


hi’ 


as 4. 2. eee competencies - Fiteruediite/Auyanced Levels tater in, her/his | 
_ ob, an a ult e ucat on administrator should have nowledge of: 


-4,2,13 how to carefully select, and place employees in positions in 


: 4.2.4. the types of information or events which might be of interest to 


4856 the types of media: and costs for advertising ‘periodicals (news- 


which they can perform effectively. . (4. 54) 


4.2.24 . how ¥ communicate assignments to rine (4.45) 


4.2.3.. - the uses of Promotional. and. institutional advertising. (4.36) 
: the ‘public From a public relations or publicity standpoint. (4. 27) 


pares magazines, trade journals), mass media (radio,.T.V., bill- 
oards ) and direct advertising (catalogs, circulars, letters). (4. 18) 


by business and nus trys health, government and aney occupa- 
tional fields. . (3.81) 


. sain Competencies - utente bevels. At the BeantiNs of Kenia: 
ob, an adult ‘education administrator shou d be able. to: ; . 


4:3.1, identify those persons most nearly qualified fie a post tion ss 
“tm when recruiting potential employees. (4.27) ‘s 


4.3.2.1. train employees (staff and ps and following-up on the 


effectiveness of training. (3.9 


4.3.2.2. select and use the methods of training best suited to adult 
learners and programs. (3.90) © 


. Skill Competencies -_Intermediate/Advanced Later in her/his ‘j6b, an adult 
ec ucation admin strator shoul be. able to: 


44.1. determine when -employees (staff. and inetwictore) are needed in 


4.4.3. © think ahead and plan for any emergencies that might arise. (4.00) 


order ‘to accomp1 ish desired program objectives. (4,36) 


gram (course, seminar,, conference, etc.), {4.2 


“4.2.6. how to develop. a learning avapehy to meet. standards ‘required tg 


4.4.2, plan an advertising program that will best prénote a given vas ie 


i é : 
rp = , 4 « 4. 5 " 
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4. ORGANIZING fecatey 


oy a "F M “ Me 


5 2 ; mi 


sited a, 4. 5. Beliefs and Attitudes on Organizing Adult Education The adult education. 
i tA 5 es should. have (beliefs and abhtiudes: were not hanged in this 
cee “3 stu : 


er lele 3 | 4.5.1. beliefs that a plan of recruitment is necessary to fill openings 
: . - within the. administrative and instructional Staff. 1 


4.5.2. - beliefs that an administrator must help new ‘employece (staff and: 


in hae § .-. . instructors) adjust to their position, seeing that they are trained .. . ~ 


-for the position and that they become acquainted hs fellow 
employees. 


4.5.3. beliefs that sbentind must be paid to. state and local laws 
: regulating the hiring of minors, the use of women for certain 
jobs, wages and hours and occupational ‘health and safety. 


4.5.4. ‘beliefs that wage schedules and job classifications should be 
; followed closely for best personnel management. 


4.5.5. beliefs that careful scheduling and organization or workloads ~ 
: help maintain high employee morale and work performed according 
t: ) to schedule. 


4.5.6. beliefs that a ‘junit sdehnisteator must also be an effective 
, teacher or trainer. 


ee Se Sy E> Pe beliefs that a continual program of training ‘and retraining 
; . employees with current trends and knowledge must be carried out. 


5 | 4.5.8. beliefs that employees who effectively carry out their respon- 
- ‘sibilities and an organization that functions smoothly are 
usually outcomes of effective employee training. 


_ . 4.5.9. beliefs that advertising can produce immediate enrollments or 
4 oe create a favorable attitude toward the college for future pro- 
rare: ie, - grams. 


hic Pon, & "5. IMPLEMENTING 


oa Rnoiiledaa soubatenetée - entny/Baytaning Levels At the Seatholes of her/ 
his Job, an‘adult education administrator shouldhave knowledge of: _ 
‘ Bai how to handle employee complaints. (4.54) ‘ 
4s 
B.hve3 how to maintain morale among employees (staff and instructors). 
a, (4.45) ; 


as 


Vin ae Staak a a ala ait ™ [7 = ey 
° > ie ‘fe 
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5.. “IMPLEMENTING (cont.) 


- how to motivate others for best performance. (4.36) 


how to assign work to be done by others. (4. 27) : 
how to insure that employees comply with Gete assignments. (4.27) 


how to Keep superiors‘informed of the progress of programs. (4. ne) 


conducting. learning experiences consistent with the client's~-%-. 4. 5, 
learning style, attitudes and previous experience. (4.00) “s #; 


how to properly handle retards fa for the effective control or’. 


. program operations. (3.90 


how to coordinate programs, to operate equiprent and make 


emergency repairs if necessary. -(3.36 


how to administer first aid in case of emergency. (3.00) 


owledge oni etencies - Intermediate Advanced Levels ‘Later in her/his 


pote, 0 q p ‘A 
ob, an adult e ucation administrator shou ave newheage of: 


(No items in this group) ; 
559. Skill Competencies - Entry/Begi ning Levels* At the beginning of her/his 


job, an adult. education administrator “Should be able to: 


(edi li 


coordinate and conduct programs, assuring that proper equipment 


~ is available when needed and the instructors are provided on- 


going feedback of their teaching. (5.00) 
make proper and timely decisions. (4. 54) 


exchange information with subordinates in the division or 


department. (4. 45) 
communicate with other departments or areas. (4.18) 


seek cooperation of other departments or areas. (4. 09) 


‘select the right person to do a job, giving clear. instructions 


and seeing that instructions are properly carried out. (4.00) 


interpret to central administration the progress of certain 
programs , systems or _ functions. (3.90) . F 


a 


‘ ¢ . 
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8, INPLEMENTING (Conte) 


- 
‘ 


Sig * - ial sit) Conipetencies - febiernd tac addahioeal Levels ‘Later in her/his job, 
Sie ete” _ an acelt education administrator. should be able to:.. 


. 5.4.1. conduct productive staff — ai and ‘involving both 
full- and part-time administrative a 


oe d, when appropriate, instruc- 
a . tional staff. (4. 62) . 
ee er 5.4.2." capitalize on the talents and attributes a sowployees both to ; 
Sak their: benefit and’ that of: the program. 39) 
: am 5.5. Beliefs -and: Attitudes on Implementing Adult Education The adult education 
cote : Bs racy should have: the beliefs ane. attitudes in this study were 
‘ not ranke 


a, 


5.5.1.. | an awareness of the seine of an administrator setting an 
example of personal work habits and character which employees 
can emulate. 


5.5.2. beliefs that involving other staff. members through saveeciah 
: of activities results in their accepting greater a 
of the outcome of the activities.. ; 


5, Sou beliefs that good human relations helps increase performance by 
stimulating interest and creativeness ‘in employees. 


6. EVALUATING = °° 
6.1. Knowledge Competencies - Entry/Beginning Levels, At the beginning of her/ 
his job, an adult education administrator should have knowledge of: 


Calls how to control operating expenses. (5. 00) 


® 


Ba Lads how to control expenses in order. to provide. the lowest possible: 
charge (fee). (4.00) 


6.2. K istedse Competencies - _Intermediate/Advanced Later in her/his job; an 


a adult education administrator should have knowledge of: 

. f 

ee 6.2.1. ~ how to appraise employee performance in relation to program 
goals. (4.63) . y 


" 6.2.2.1. ee i interview i alls corrections and grievances. 
Ns 4.54 


~ 


6.2.2.2. how to compare current operations with past performance or 
expectations. (4.54) 


4 i 
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6. EVALUATING 


6.2.3.1. how to use records to analyze hs success of a specific program | 


or programs. (4, 45) 


ne Gat one _ how: to analyze budgets and actual expenditures. (4.45) ” 


6.2.4. how to follow through on the initial experiences of new employees, 
determining whether they are to be retained, transferred or re- , 
leased. {4.27) 


oe a how to utilize ‘business or industry evaluation | tools and techi< Pe 
ques where available and applicable. . (4.0 0) a8 


Skill Competencies - crate Levels At the Rennie of her/his » . 
job, an adult education admin strator should be able t toy * . 
6.3.1.1. evaluate one's own techniques and methods of management and . 

administration utilizing staff evaluation when available. (4.36) 
6.23, ee recognize the accomplishments of others. (4.36) 


6.3.1.3. tactfully identify mistakes employees have made and help them 
constructively correct them. (4. 36) ; : 


6.32.45. collect information and prepare eenanbe: (4.18) 


6.3.2.2. insure accuracy in paperwork. (4.18) 


Skill Competencies - Intermediate/ Advanced Levels Later in her/his job, 


an adult education administrator should be able to: 


6.4.1. evaluate program effectiveness in relation to program goals ane 
objectives. (4.63) . 


6.4.2. evaluate the abilities, interests and performance of employees ~ 
in relation to advancement. ) 


opts 


6.4.3. 4 evaluate the effectiveness’ of slnarei etna in terns of enroll- 


(ments and costs. (4.36) 


6.5. Beliefs and Attitudes on Evaluating Adult Education The adult - ‘education 


administrator should have: 


6.5618 beliefs in evaluation being a process of delineating, obtaining 
and providing useful information’ for Judging decisions and 
alternatives... 


45, 


Ie 


4 as 
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eG EVALUATING (cont) a“ 

; he ‘ si 5 fa nee + 
s Gwhets 5 beliefs that evaluation’ is an Alntegyal, part of an qe: from - a 
~ s , the very beginning and not something conducted at the close OF: “Wek 

the activity. © : ae 


6.5.3. desires to provide eniployees with aatranstata: and timely evalua- 
_* . tion of their growth within their job and for the benefit of — A 
_ the progress of the total program. » x 


68cm ” “beliefs that each employee should be ade to’ feel his or her’? 
ne efforts are bee appreciated. | 
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This is a list of 136 competencies considered necessary for aut basic 
- education teachers. It was developed as one of the major efforts of the 
' Drake University Iowa Adult Education Staff Development Project, a 309 
, program funded by the Adult Education Section of the Iowa Department of 
i. 4+. Public Instruction. The competencies are grouped: under four major headings: = 
; = .. Scope and Goal.of Adult Education, Curriculum, ABE Learner and Instructional 
Process. The specific competencies in each of these headings are divided | 
7 ~" '. . by knowledge, skills, and attitudes or beliefs. Knowledge and skill- -‘compe~ 
ge Pa tencies are further divided into competencies necessary at the entry or: ’ 
ie ae beginning levels of adult basic education instruction and competencies neces-. = 
wy rs gary at advanced levels of instruction: Finally, within each of these levels - ‘ 
fe 1 aed the competencies are ranked in order of importance, as ‘determined by 24 ABE. | 
ae teachers and administrators, through the use of the Delphi technique ‘ins Ma 
a Bt . establishing item rankings. The rankings were determined by selectinga | 
rege © “number on a scale of 1 (little importance to ABE teachers) to 5 (very ie / 
important to ABE teachers) for each competency. The mean (X) of these 7 
ranks are listed in parenthests after each knowledge and ‘skill competency. 


Project, this study, or a similar competency study for adult educatidn 
_ - administrators, contact Dr. Douglas.H. Smith, College for Continuing Education, 


a % ae" For further information regarding the Iowa Adult Education Staff Development | 
Drake E Onivahetty, 2700 University Avenue, Des Manes | Towa 59311. | | ; 
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1.1. 


0 11.2, : agencies and institutions. found in the community. (3.14). ey arene 


» Skill Competencies - Entry/Beginning Levels At the beginning of nersnis: 
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“NECESSARY. COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS 


. 1s SCOPE nea OF ADULT EDUCATION oer 
- er eS 


Knowledge ‘Cai etencies - Entry Beginning Levels At the bentnatng of her/ Re ds 
his: job ,~ an Adult Basic Education teacher shouTd have knowledge of: aa os 


Ades the theory and practice of teaching’ in adult education. (3.48) 


Liha. Social structure and characteristics of the Community. (3.48) 


Knowledge Competencies - Intermediate/ Advanced Levels Later in her/his | a 
job, an Adult Basic Education teacher should have knowledge of: : 
1.2.1.. new developments and récent reconmendations in adult education. (4.19) 


1.2.2. . recruiting as it affects an ABE program. (3.90) 


a 


+ & 


1.2.3. the community development approach to adult education. (3.83) 
1.2.4, ; theory and practice of program development. (3.71) 
1.2.5. the philosophical bases and issues of adult education.. (3.52) 


job, an Adult Basic Education teacher should be able to: 


toes recognize the SUE TETenGe between teaching children and teuchina 
adults. (3.85) 


Ladies apply the concept of continuing education to increase her/his 
professional competence. (3.57) 
{Pe eB organize and use the services of local adult basic education. 3.14) 
‘ 


1.364. use the techniques of public relations. - (3.04) oo 
Skill Competencies * Intermediate/ Advanced Levels Later in har/his job, 
an Adult Basic E ucation teacher should be able to:: 
1.4.1. °use the services of state ‘and local agencies racnonetbla for 
‘adult basic education. (4.04) - . 


Lihadels interpret the adult basic education program ¢ to other teachers 
' and the community. (3.85) “ 


1 = ye tial 
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NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT: BASIC: EDUCATION TEACHERS < 


“ 


og. hi SP * _ SCOPE AND. GOAL OF ADULT EDUCATION ieonta 


- | 

OS ; 1.4.2.2. use information 4 ‘is professional journals, organtzat fons and 

Bod ths, Se associations. — (3.85) ! ; 

1.4.3. be aware of similarities and differences peneen general and 
vocational education. (3.65) | 


1.5. Beliefs and Attitudes on the Sco e and Goal of Adult Basic. Education. 
-, . The Adult Basic Education teacher should have (the beliefs. and attitudes 
in this study were not ranked) : 


T35u4s confidence in her/his ability as a: teacher. 
pre a strong compitment to adult education. 


a ee Te 
e 


“Pba, the commitment for continuous learning. 


1.5.4. beliefs in a responsive and’ responsible citizenry. 


1.5.5. beliefs that innovation and. experimentation are DREeeeary and 
desirable for the growth of adult education. 


*T.5.6; the conittent to be a responsible leader of her/his profession. 
: oF . _ 2. CURRICULUM | oo 

ra - 2.1. Knowledge Com etencias - Entr /Be inning Levels At the beginning of her/ 

ee re et est ea nae eta have knowledge of: 

2 % : ; 2.1.1. « the fundamental skills of communication - reading, writing, 


nS spelling, and listening - as well as other elements of effective 
by _ oral and written expression. (4.38) | 


FOO gearing See ras EE eee LT 


fiek, o 2.1.2. the vocabulary skills that should be developed by ABE students. (4.33). 


sfeleds practical arithmetical and mathematical skills including problem 
solving. (4.28 


£4 as 2.1.4. the “aetnaes comprehension skills. (4.23) 
| 2.1.5.1. the content components necessary for teaching reading. (4.09) 


* ae lowe math asa developmental skill, skills’ build upon others. (4.09) 


49 
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) | _ CURRICULUM cot. ae 
ae pare ar ering tain ee tea 


~ 2.1.7. word attack skills. (4.00) 
| 2.1.86 “the sequence of reading skills. (3.76) ° 


Knowléd e Competencies - Intermediate/Advanced Levels Later in her/his 
. job, an. adult/ basic education teacher should have knowledge of: 


2.2.1. the)riteria for. the getbetion and evaluation of adult. materials. 
2 4.08 , . 


 Bateks | ABE Peritnel ogy (4. 00) 


2 


« 


2i2ade basic functions and structure of independent learning centers ° 
in area schools. (3.71 . 


224s “career assessment techniques. (3, 42) ; 
ee adult sedan personne] programs. (2.90), ; 
6223. Skill Competencies = - Beginning/Entry Levels At the beginning of her/his 
_job, an adult basic education teacher should be able to: 
rae ee demonstrate personal skill in the processes of pedaiyias writing, 
arithmetic as well as in other basic areas of the ABE curricu- 


Tum. (4.47) 


2edues V's recognize “what components af the ace are Spent to the 
adult student. (3.95). . : 


2.3.2.2... demonstrate ability to maintain her/his own Beiical and physical 
health. (3.95) 


. 2.3.3. identify the major sp Tees: characteristics, and oe of - 
each subject. (3.76) 


204. Skill nr 7 Internedintay Advanced Levels Later in her/his po 
an Adult Basic Education teacher should be able to: 


car awake out materials which will be most: pe 6 ‘the indi vi- 
: ~ dual student's needs and interests. (4.6 


ae eas fe <a Ab Ce 
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“NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS 


. es EROS keontay 


» Bhat | anes a. planjof skill. itistruction that dsatnatvates + appropriate : 
sequence, continuity, and integration. (4.61) ; 


2.5. Beliefs and Attitudes on the Curriculum of Adult Basic Education, The Adult 

Basic Education teacher should have (the beliefs and attitudes in this study | 

were not ranked): - 

1 ‘- . 

Pa hoe. | eas 2°5.1. ee awareness of the content .in relation to the learner's objec- 
e eg tives. 

2.5.2. ‘ yecognition that math instruction shoud include instruction in 
mS ; reading and vocabulary. —" 

‘ \ 


ae * : Me aes LEARNER * 
oor, Sty Knowledge Competencies - Entry/Beginning Levels At the beginning of her/ 
Re Ee ck his job, an Adult Basic Education teacher should have knowledge of:.. 


aA. the impact of prior educational experiences and failures upon , 
the under-educated adult. (4.38) 


Pa 


3.1.2. the reasons why an adult participates in educational programs. (4. 28) | 
oe 3. what motivates adults to participate in programs:~- (4.23) =-——- - ; 
eG «” “Boks 4. 1. the effect of discrimination upon the self-concept of ABE , 
a | students. (4.19) 

Pe i ee cultural and social forces that influence adult learning. (4.19) 


3.1.4.3. students fr different ethnic-cultural backgrounds may have 
different interests ang: different problems: (4.19) 


ite Bais Knowledge Competencies . - Intermediate / Advanced Levels’ Later in ce 
oe _ her/his jobs an Adult Basic Education teacher should have knowleage of: 
2 ee 3.2. Is the psycho/socio problems of the adult student. (4.38) 


| dae 5 ski] Competencies - Entry/Beginning. Levels At the beginning of her/his 
gob, an Adult Basic Education teacher should beable to: 


“4.31, have tolerance for the repetitiom process necessary for the 
suphesstyl teaching of slow learners. oe 80 ay 


tow 


ee 
We 
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"NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT BASIC. EDUCATION TEACHERS 
: de ae LEARNER (cont.)o Vee es 
| ee recognize that her/his values. may be different from the stu- 
- dents. (4.61) 
3.3.3.1. raise student's self-concepts. . (4.52) 
3.3.3.2. teach without causing pressure or worry. (4.52) 


3.3.3.3. praise at every opportunity. (4. 52) 


Sedets identify what is the basis of mutual respect between teacher 
and students. (4.38) ; 


3.3.5. relate to differences in people. (4. 23) 
3.3.6, demonstrate willingness to help students outside classroom. (4.14) - 
Sa Ae identify the needs of individual learners. (4.00) 
3.3.8, motivate adults. (3.90)  ° | , 


3.4. Skill Competencies - Intermediate/Advanced Levels Later in her/his job, 


an Adult Basic Education teacher should be able to: 

fee els identi fy the student's level of aspiration and despair. (4.61) 

3.4.2. Find jand develop individual student.potential. (4.28) : 

3.4.3; find’ reasons for low.self-concepts of individual students. (3.85): 

3.4.4. ‘ana ways in which environment has conditioned the Jeawner. £2 80) . 
~ 


3.5. Beliefs and Attitudes on ‘the ABE Learner The Adult Basic Education teacher 
should have (the beliefs and attitudes in this study, were not ranked): 


3.5.1. beliefs there fe ‘potentiality for growth in most people. 
3.5.2, beliefs there is potentiality and growth in people. 
3.5.36 beliefs there is potentiality for growth in all. people. 


3.5.4, accepted the fact that there are differences between children 
and adults as learners. 


3.5.5, a belief that one does -not treat adult learners like children. 


375.6. accepted the importance of recognizing individual differences. 


D2 
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NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT. BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS 
2 3. ° ABE LEARNER, (cont. ) 
+ ‘Bedale a belief that instruction should be situated to faividiat: 
_ differences and paERPoun’ interests and Tearning styles.. 
« 315.85 be challenged by. the needs of students. 
L5.9. no fear of students who come. from different ppckcteas 
“3.5.10. should wel con tudents who come from different backgrounds. 
3.5.11, beliefs in freedom. of thought and expression. . 
ab S12: should encourage. freedom of thought and expression. 
3 4.. INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS — 
, 4.1. Knowledge competencies — Entry/Beginning Levels At the beginning of her/ 
~/ his ‘job, an Adult Basic Education-teacher should have knowledge of: 
a . . . 4.1.1.1. methods. and materials for teaching arithmetic to adults. (4.04) 
fe : 4.1.1.2. “remedial. reading techniques. (4.04) | 
‘4.1.1.3. method and materiats for teaching language arts to adults. (4.04) 


4 


et | 4.1.2. the areas of applicability of the skills she/he is teaching. (3.90) 
ia | 4.1.3.1. the more widely used and usable ABE materials. (3.71) 43 


4.1.3.2: the principles of adult learning. (3.71) 


Knowledge Competencies - Intermediate/Advanced Levels Later in her/his 
ON jobs an Adult Basic Education teacher should have knowledge of 
7 a2. possible handicaps of nonreaders. (4.38) v 
7 ; So 4.2.2.1. . the psychological factors which affect’ learning. (4.28) 
. 4.2.2.2, the characteristics, of testing and evaluating adie. (4.28) ; ae 
A26e3ds the language experience approach in teaching reading. (4.28) 
4.2.3. the design of qn effective learning situation. (4.09) 


4.2.4. adenetse found within the community that can assist the stu- 
: dents. *(4.04) 


53. 
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anyone FOR aout baste EDUCATION TEACHERS == 
A “\ INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS teont.) | eee 
' ’ 4, 3, ski] Com etencies - Entry that Levels At the padtnattg of her/his. ees 
—.  . Job, an Adult Basic E ucat n teacher should be able to: . . 
eet ‘g 7 4G Ale effectively communicate with adults. (4.52) = Re ae gee 
. va =, 4.3.1.2. use humor in the classroom. (4. 52) 7 | se 7 7 ve ie 
een ey seh ee ARNEL OR within the adult: a sense ‘of éowFidance! (4. 38) |, oe 
> #) a4 4.3.4.2. plan instruction to begin at the student's learning level. . Ith 38)” 
a 8 7 4.3.5.1. relate subject matter to the student. (4. 33), 7 ae atid yea 
7 4.3.5.2. ‘help students identify. needs | and goals. (4. 33), 4 oe ne i 7 
4 4.3.6. develop a climate that will “encourage students ‘ participate.’ 4. 2) 


4.3.7 adapt thé éurriculum to the needs of the adult student. (4.19) 
“* 4.3.8, have ‘an’ dpen mind and is willing to accept ideas. (4.16) 
| | 2 Pe: lay within the adult a sense of her/his progress and abilities. - 
4.3.9.2. humanize the learning process. (4.14) | 
4.3.9.3. adapt instruction to the background of the adult. (4.14) . 


He ane 4,3.10.1. select instructional approaches to rere deficiencies 1n sco 
4 tation. (3.76) . 


; 4.3.10.2. Heatgties ‘the eh of hen with SRURENES as‘a friend 
and advisor. (4.09) 


4.3.12.1. function as a group renee (4.00) 


4.3.12.2. give instruction to students: to improve word attack and- reading | 
‘~ comprehension skills. (4.00 


4:3,13.1. plan instruction with individual students. - (3,95) 


4.3.13.2. provide practice active irs that reinforce classroom: instruc 
5% tion. (3.95) 
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eg . INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS (cont) 

Le ; -4.3.13.3. assist aunt: in making iedrate appeation of What Mey”: sa 
yi. + ot +) Te 8 have learned. (3795) - ; | 
a . . 4.3.13.4. listen to adult’ students and refers for counseling when needed. (3.95) 
te 4.3.14.1.. use a vartety of mtiriats including: programmed and self-directed © alae 
ae a _ materials. (3.90) - 

: Po. s 4.3.14.2. adjust ‘the rate of instruction to the student’ s range, of Tearning. 

yo! 4% ~ (3.90) ae ME 

a: o> -4,3,18.1. select appropriate instructional approaches to renedy, dapietanctes: 

. Og _ 4 ‘in reading. (3.80 

pie "4.3,1532. ‘coordinate and supervise classroom activities. (3.80) 


4.3.16. . diagnose deficiencies in students! basic computational and dege” 
a a . reading skills, (3.75) . bate 


4.3.17.1. use imaginative techniques in tvansatiting woniack matter. (3.71) 4 3 


4.3.17.2. prescribe instructional materials which will meet the abilities 
of the student. (3. n } 


4.3.18.1. arrange flexible’ grouping for learning. (3.61) 

42.18.28 USE. questions at all Tevels of SOMpEHENS 10s (3.61) 

4.3.8.3; apply democratic principles | to everyday life. (3. 61) | 
e 4 7 | 4.3.18.4. relate classroom instruction to .the job experiences of student, (3.61) 


ce "43.19. demonstrate procedures for determining the instructional reading 
i ae level of a student. (3.57) 


4.3.20. develop and use a system to keep records for each student. (3.52) 
4.3.21. evaluate and report on student progress. (3.38) 


‘4.3.22. maintain attention in the classroom. (3.14) 


4.3.23. ‘maintain a clean orderly classroom. (2.71) 


te 
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NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS 


4, INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS. (cont. ) He oF 


a 4, 4. “skill: Competencies - _Intermediate/Advanced Levels cater in her/his job, 
; _ an Adult Basic Education teacher should be able to: 
~ 4.4.1. ~ help the adult student determine personal. zteavatg Shleeeyee : 
‘a Cand become a self-directed learner. (4.47 


4.4.2.1. guide students’ learning. through we personal: experiences 
nani and observations. (4.42) 


4.4.2.2. summarize and review the main points of.a lesson or demonstra 
tion. (4.42) 


4.4.3. apply. basic principles of, adult learning to instructional - 
situations. (4. 38 5 a 
-@. 4.4.4.1. apply knowledge of materials and procedures gained from other _ . 
teachers to improve her/his own teaching. (4.28 


é 4.4, 42s evaluate student progress. and provides continuous feedback. | (4. aie 
/ 4.4.4.3 


recognize and describe the steps involved tn di decision-' | 
aking, and problem solving. (4.28) . 


4.4.5. actively involve the student in the learning ia through 
cooperative lesson and’ program planning. (4.2 


wo , 4.4.6.1. apply knowledge of social, psychological, and olvstelagtost 
cae factors which affect adult learning to the teaching- Igecnang: | 
situation. (4.19) _ 3 


4.4.6.2. help siudent to develop perceptual processes (visual and auditory) 
discrimination, fluency in speaking and writing. (4.19) 


4.4.6.3. select and use techniques for particular learning tasks. (4.19) 
A aes 4.4.6.4, organize topics in logical sequence. (4.19) — 
4.4.6.5. use the problem-solving approach. (4.19) 


4.4.6.6. locate, interpret, and apply research and new development to 
improve teaching. (4.19) 


A a 2 te ; 2 ope . ae ‘3 
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4.4.6.7. 
4.4. Is] ay 


4.4.7.2. 
4.4.8.1. 


(4.4.8.2. 


4.4.8.3. 

4.4.8.4. 
44.9, 

4.4.10. 


4.4.1.1. 
44.112. 


44113. 
4.4.11.4. 
4.4.11.5. 
Soest 4.4.11.6. 


4.4.12, 
4.4.13. 


3 NECESSARY ee FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION TEACHERS 


4 INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS (cont.) | ,// 


fis ry 
ff 


integrate knowledge of reading skills, acceiiee dialects, and 


_ reading problems with instructional Waray ial, (4.19) 


recognize learning problems and determ{ne phystological, and 
sociological characteristics that may affect motivation. (4:14) 


evaluate her/his teaching effectiveness. _@. 14) 


_ modi fy her/his teaching to scentmodate individual and group 


learner Siaraciprtstices (4. 09), 


plans learning: experiences, for students which will fuprove 


, work recognition and comprehension skills. (4. 09) 


devise techniques. to facilitate recall. (4.09) : 


use the language experience approach to teach reading. (4.09) 


utilize individually prescribed ‘instruction. (4.04) 


> administer and interpret to the student her/his individual evalua- 


tion in.reading, math and language before beginning instruction 


. in each area, (4. 00) 


plan independent study effectively with students. (3. 95) 


help students learn and use the methods and tools of problem- 
solving. (3.95) ‘ 


evaluate her/his es matter teaching performance, (3.95) 
teach students to interpret data. (3.95) 

demonstrate and give examples of concepts and Brineiplen * (3.95) 
actively attempt through. media, conversation, research, etc., to 
formulate a fund of background. knowledge and understanding of 
various cultures. (3. 95) 


use pre-test and post-tests. (3.90) . 
provide adapted programs for the physically handicapped. (3.85) 
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NECESSARY COMPETENCIES FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
“4, INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS (cont. ) 


4.4.14. _ ability to conduct- follow-up studies of students. (3,52) 
4.5. Beliefs and Attitudes on the Instructional Process , 
(No items in this group) | eS 8 ee 
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